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LATIN AMERICA: 
NON-ROMAN WORK 
: By KENNETH G. GRUBB* 


WT is difficult to convey to the British reader a sense of the throbbing 
ptogress of Latin America in the last fifty yeats. Perhaps one 
: ot two examples may serve to illustrate it. I can remember 
the capital of Venezuela, the city of Caracas, in the early thirties, with 
a population of just over 100,000. The streets were bad, buildings 
negligible. To-day it has a population not far short of a million. It 
-is a city of glamour and glitter, built out of wealth pouring in from a 
‘fever of oil production. The main road through the city runs at three 
‘levels. The top is the shopping centre, the next is the parking level, 
‘the bottom is the arterial road, running right underneath the town. 
‘It is correspondingly expensive. Two years ago, I happened to have 
a hair-cut in a Venezuelan hotel and it cost me, with the tip, nearly 
| one pound sterling and lasted no longer than any other hair-cut. Thirty 
/ years ago there was only a trickle of petroleum taken out of Venezuela 
| or from under the sea along her coasts. The annual production to-day 
is about 1,800,000 barrels and the country is the second petroleum pro- 
ducer of the world, the U.S.A. being the first. 
_ Things are much the same in Brazil, although not quite so exaggerated, 
‘and are similar in other republics. Twenty years ago Belo Horizonte, 
‘State capital in the central zone of Brazil, was a town of about 25,000. 
To-day it is 250,000 and all laid out according to plan. Ten years ago 
‘the town of Goyania, in the far interior did not exist. To-day it is a 
‘centre of the movement of development of the Brazilian plateau. It 
is said that a new house is completed in Sao Paulo every fifty minutes, 
/and whete, on your last visit, there was open country will be a well- 
built suburb next year. All this is what the world understands by 
) progress. 
_ Latin America has, indeed, a strong claim to be taken more seriously 
by the rest of the world. Its economic processes are often most waste- 
ful. Government may be either negligent or dictatorial. The prevalent 
enthusiasm may be for the democratic constitution and the cause on 
| paper, rather than for democratic reality. Nevertheless, there is an 
(optimism and a drive about Latin American civilization to-day which 
means that, albeit at the expense of much wastage, extravagance and 
mistakes, these republics are taking a new place in the comity of 
jmations. And there are good reasons why they should do so. There 
jis a unity about the whole area which is exceptional in the world and 
J is in strong contrast with Europe or Asia. The Spanish language holds 
{the field from Mexico to Cape Horn, with the exception of the fifty 
million people of Brazil, who speak an allied tongue—Portuguese. The 
i}! 


* Sir Kenneth Grubb, C.M.G., LL.D., is Secretary-General of the Hispanic 
and Luso-Brazilian Councils. He is President of the C.M.S,and Chairman 
of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs. 
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little black republic of Haiti alone uses French for its official language 
and a patois for its popular use. The Roman Catholic Church has 
left its stamp on the manners and customs of all these republics, and 
this remains true however much may be said about the secularism of 
modern Latin American life. Of course Latin Americans, like most 
people, want everything at the same time and, by trial and error, must 
necessarily find out that they cannot have it. They want economic 
nationalism, but they want a rate of progress which can only be secured 
by foreign capital, They want to be self-sufficient, and yet they want 
the luxuries of American and European factories. They want to sell 
their agricultural products and their minerals overseas, but at the same 
time they want to make everything for themselves and buy nothing. 
As they take their place more naturally and more fully in the modern 
world, they will find that these aspirations are incompatible, and they 
will have to make the sort of adjustments that all nations and individuals 
must necessarily make in a rather overcrowded and jumbled world. 
Like other nations they will only buy experience dearly. 

The life of the continent, and particularly in Argentina and Brazil, 
has been reinvigorated in the last sixty or seventy yeats by currents of 
immigration from Europe, parallel to the streams of people who poured 
into the United States in the last century. There was a time, not long 
ago, when it could be said that one-third of the population of Buenos 
Aires had been born outside the country. Probably the great age of 
immigration has now passed, although there is room enough and to 
spate in such countries as Colombia, Venezuela, Brazil and many others. 
However, there have been signs of its renewal in a minor degree since 
the war, and it is once again proposed to import tens of thousands of 
Japanese into the interior of Brazil for the development of the newly- 
established jute industry up the Amazon. 

The Christian religion in its Roman Catholic form is a social and 
cultural fact in Latin America. The difficulty is to know to what extent 
it is a religious force. Having been a social and cultural fact, it has 
inevitably passed from time to time into being a political force. With 
the emphasis upon these characteristics and the corresponding lack of 
emphasis on religious life, it has been natural—indeed inevitable—that 
the Church should have come in for a great deal of criticism. Anti- 
clerical movements are constantly apt to recur in the Latin American 
republics, often to be succeeded by strongly clerical ones. I think that 
Haiti is probably the only republic which has never had an anti-clerical 
movement in its history. On the other hand these anti-clerical move- 
ments have rarely been atheistic in the sense that they have repudiated 
all recognition of God. An exception was a short period in the history 
of the Mexican revolution, when there was a general move against all 
religious manifestation. ‘There are many signs that the Vatican, the 
religious orders in Europe and the Roman Catholic authorities in general 
are beginning to take Latin America far more seriously than they have 
done in the past. And those who have airily assumed that that region 
is lost to the Catholic Church and infected by modern secularism beyond 
the point of recovery may well prove to be disappointed. 

It is not at all easy to fit the growth of the evangelical churches into 
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) 
) 
| this background. The evangelical movement in Latin America has been 
_ in existence for over a hundred years, sometimes more, sometimes less, 
, according to the republic in question. Its pioneers were missionaries 
| from the United States and Great Britain, and for the most part they 
, Wete not very much concerned over the fact that they worked amon 
a nominally Christian population. Some of them, such as the Anglican 
| missions, have always dedicated themselves exclusively to work among 
| the non-Christian Indians, apart from their chaplaincy responsibilities 
and ministrations among our own people. But the main stream of 
Protestant development has always been among the populace in general. 
_ In the beginning the crusade was justified by the argument of complete 
neglect of the people and the gross superstition in which they lived. 
. To-day it is largely justified by the argument of prevalent seculatization 
_ and the inadequacy of the dominant Church to cope with the religious 
_ needs of ovet 150,000,000 people. In the forefront of the work has 
| always stood the sale and distribution of the Scriptures by the Bible 
_ Societies, and it is still a conspicuous characteristic of Protestant activity 
| in the sub-continent, although the responsibility for it is rapidly passing 
» from the hands of the Societies themselves into those of the autonomous 
, evangelical churches. A somewhat different type of Protestant com- 
| 


_ The result of all this has been a very uneven development. Evangeli- 
_ calism is strong in Brazil, and probably some two to three million people 
| maintain some kind of contact with the Evangelical churches. In this 
» respect Brazil stands in a place of her own in the continent, although 
| the development of evangelical witness there has had plenty of diffi- 
culties and up-country has had to cope with plenty of fanaticism. Yet 
| opposition has never been on the scale that has been encountered in 
_ certain other republics, and the Brazilian mind has appeared to be more 
_teceptive to the message preached by the Protestant missionaries and 
» churches than is the case elsewhere. In Argentina, Chile, Cuba, Mexico 
and one or two other republics there has also been a steady growth. 
/In countries like Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia and Venezuela there 
are small Protestant churches to-day, but difficulties have been immense, 
, partly due to a stern and unbending opposition and partly due to the 
, backward and unresponsive condition of the masses of Indians in the 
. Andes. The modern Protestant missionary in Latin America is usually 
from the United States, although there are some important British 
/missions which do most valuable work. Coming from the United 
States he is apt to encounter a good deal of antagonism on semi-political 
grounds, since it is easy to regard him, if one wishes to do so, as the 
| pioneer of a new type of American imperialism. Tn all the republics the 
} evangelical churches have a genuine existence of their own, but in 
some of the mote difficult areas their work would be gravely hampered 
were it not for the co-operation of missionaries and funds from overseas. 
Brazil, because of its vigorous evangelical development, deserves a 
few words to itself. The life of the non-Roman churches presents 
characteristics which ate common elsewhere in Latin America and ate 
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somewhat puzzling to the outside observer. There is no question of 
the evangelistic enthusiasm of the movement in Brazil. It is spreading 
in every direction, just as the population itself is spreading out into 
new areas. This modern population trek is followed, from the very 
first, by the evangelical movement. Indeed there are sure to be Pro- 
testant families who ate involved in such moves. Churches grow up 
almost over night, and I know one Brazilian worker who reckons that 
he has had some part in the foundation of over a hundred local con- 
gtegations, to-day self-supporting. 

Along with this vigorous expansionism are other, pethaps less desir- 
able characteristics, which were also common to the “camp” stage 
of the expansion of North American society across the plains. There 
is the vigorous growth of enthusiastic sects of the Pentecostal type. 
This, however, can perhaps be seen even better in Chile than in Brazil, 
where the Pentecostal movement, after going through various vicissi- 
tudes, has become a powerful—if somewhat unorthodox—evangelistic 
force. This type of enthusiasm is said to appeal to people of Latin 
temperament, but it could probably be argued equally well that it 
belongs to a certain period of social and cultural development. Even 
far into the interior of the continent these congregations of enthusiasts 
can be found. They are not necessarily stable, although the larger 
Pentecostal movements have by now established a place of their own. 
But nobody bothers very much about stability in this kind of work in 
Latin America. Indeed, even in their economic enterprises, it is only 
too often the habit of Latin Americans, particularly perhaps Brazilians, 
to start but not to continue. Call it superficial if you like, it nevertheless 
belongs to a period of active progress in the political, economic and 
moral occupation of a continent the vast interior of which has, so far, 
hardly been penetrated by a cohesive civilization. 

For the most part the evangelical movement in Latin America lives 
somewhat on its own and apart from the main preoccupations of society, 
maintaining, however, its close connections with the mission boards of 
the United States and with similar societies in this country. It does 
not, however, participate in movements such as the World Council of 
Churches, to any great extent. Much Protestant Christianity in Latin 
America is of a strongly fundamentalist type, and is suspicious of the 
ecumenical movement in any of its manifestations. One would suppose 
it to be natural and almost inevitable that in the presence of the massive 
and monolithic unity of the Roman Catholic Church (at any rate to the 
outside eye, whatever may be the stresses beneath the surface of the 
concrete) the Protestant Churches would have made a special effort to 
maintain the appearance and achieve the fact of unity. But it has not 
been so. There are Christian Councils in most of the leading republics, 
and those in Brazil, Argentina and Mexico are bodies of some influence 
and importance, but little progress has been made towards the unification 
of different denominations. Some of the reasons for division ate ex- 
tremely curious, but are understandable in the light of local citcum- 
stances. I recently saw in print a surprised comment by a sympathetic 
English visitor on the fact that there were two branches of the Presby- 
terian Church in Brazil, divided on the question of whether Freemasons 
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_ should be admitted to Church membership. But anyone who knows 
_ the controversial place held by freemasonry in both the political and 
_ teligious history of Latin America will understand the reasons for this, 
_ whether those reasons are still valid to-day is quite a different question. 
_ But the broken nature of the Protestant movement in Latin America 


does not worry Latin American Evangelicals so much as it does those 


. who observe the process from outside. They are sufficiently satisfied 
_ with the general feeling, albeit vague, that they are all members of a 
- common family. 


The evangelical movement is also very active in the use of modern 


_ methods. What is to-day called Audio-Visual Aid is a common tech- 
nique of approach. Special schools of instruction are held for Christian 


workers and special arrangements are in force to make equipment 
accessible to them. In several republics, indeed where the law permits, 
in all the republics where evangelicals are strong enough the radio is 
extensively used for purposes of evangelization, and a powerful station 
which is wholly owned by a Protestant group, such as “ The Voice of 
the Andes ” in Ecuador, can maintain a complete cultural and informa- 


tional programme of its own. (At least in certain national situations 
there are perceptible advantages in the free radio system over against 
_a monopoly of the B.B.C. type.) The use of these somewhat expensive 
audio-visual methods of evangelism is naturally facilitated by the relative 
_ linguistic unity of the whole area. 


Moreover the evangelical movement has a very good reputation for 
its attention to such matters as education and literacy and, to a lesser 
degree and in certain limited areas, other types of social progress and 


_teform. The colleges founded by the North American missions may 


be classed with the spreading of the Bible as one of the main means 


| by which entry was made into the Latin American mind. They gripped 
_ the imagination of the leading political classes, who, in many cases, 
' were liberally inclined and in due course they supplied a generation of 


men well educated to take influential positions in their own countries 
and also sympathetic to protestantism. ‘To-day the combatting of 
illiteracy, usually by the Laubach method, has proved a fruitful field 


in which the protestant missions have again been pioneers. It is very 
| far from the truth to picture Latin American protestants as merely inter- 
. ested in detaching Christians from the allegiance of the Roman Catholic 


communion. Most Latin American Protestants are not concerned over 
teligious controversy. They find too many positive opportunities for 
constructive work to their hand. 

I shall conclude this rapid sketch by warning against any assumption 
that everything in the Latin American garden is rosy. This is very 


- far from true of the political and social order, as it is seen to-day in the 


different republics, and it certainly is not true of the life of the evangelical 


_ churehes. There have been acute difficulties for protestantism recently 
_ in Colombia, and it is possible there may be new difficulties to cope with 


in Argentina. It is stated by the Committee of Colombian Protestants, 
which is watching this situation, that since 1948 110 Protestant primary 


_ schools have been closed, in spite of the fact that there are approximately 


a million children of school age for whom there are no other facilities, 
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In the five yeats, 1948-53, it is reported that fifty-one Protestants were 
murdered because of their faith, and it is alleged that twenty-eight of 
the deaths occurred at the hands of the national police and government 
officials. Nevertheless, it seems that there has been a considerable 
increase—of fifty-one per cent.—perhaps not altogether unexpected in 
the circumstances, in the Protestant Church membership in the same 
period, and it is thought that the total Protestant constituency in the 
country may be conservatively estimated at over 100,000 people. It 
was hoped that with the recent change of government in Colombia 
conditions for the Colombian Protestants would improve, but there is, 
unfortunately, not yet sufficient evidence to demonstrate this. Indeed, 
there has been a recrudescence of attacks. Although it is true that for 
the last few years there has been an extremely confused political situation 
in Colombia, nevertheless it is difficult to avoid the conviction that 
there has also been grave and violent persecution of Protestants simply 
for reasons of religious prejudice, and the freedom of worship guaranteed 
by the constitution of the country would appear to have been most 
seriously neglected, not to say transgressed. At the moment it is hard 
to see a remedy for this state of affairs, whether by Church or inter- 
national action. What can be done to improve it must be done, but 
to some extent the improvement of these conditions is dependent upon 
a general advance in culture, education, civilized manners and toleration 
in certain sections of Latin American society. 


RECENT MISSIONARY PUBLICATIONS 


The Life of Bishop C. J. Stewart (Second Anglican Bishop of Quebec). 
By Professor T. R. Millman (Church Bookroom, Toronto, Ontario, 
$4.50). An interesting record of the achievements of a pioneer 
Bishop of the Church in Canada and a valuable study of the early 
history of that Church, including bibliographies of the Canadian 
clergy contemporary with Bishop Stewart. 


Amy Carmichael of Dohnavur. By Bishop Frank Houghton (S.P.C.K., 
12s. 6d.). An inspiring account of the life and achievements of 
Amy Carmichael, the founder of the Dohnavur Fellowship in 
South India, 
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THE BOOKS WEST AFRICA 
NEEDS 


By JOHN HARGREAVES* 


LITTLE mote than a year ago, a visitor to Nigeria had to make 
A a return journey across the Lagos Lagoon by the ferry-boat 
Kathleen. On both trips she was offered a free illustrated pam- 
phlet by a small boy, in which was outlined the joys of life in Communist- 
controlled countries. The same week I had to draw up a list of books 
for a committee, and went into the No. 1 (Christian) Bookshop in 
Ibadan, and asked for one copy of every Christian book or pamphlet 
in the vernacular which they had in stock. Ibadan is the “ largest 
African town in Africa”? and the Church has been there for just one 
hundred years. There was not one such book in stock, although copies 
of “ Holy War” were expected. 

The above incidents, trivial in themselves, are significant. Others 
are publishing with enthusiasm for the West African reading public: 
so far, apart from the Bible and school text-books, the Church cannot 
be said to be taking the matter very seriously. The following article 
expresses the hope that the Church may make the production of Christian 
literature a priority in her planning. 

Some preliminary remarks may be of use: 


1. The power of the printed word, already very great, will increase enormously 
with the huge development in popular education. 

This power is certainly alarmingly great, as it probably is amongst all 
peoples whose literacy is not of long standing. A theological student 
on holiday in his home town was having a discussion with a friend 
who wasted his money gambling. His arguments did not prevail, so 
he fetched a copy of John Christian Looks at Life (written in South Africa 
by two missionaties—one Methodist, the other U.M.C.A.) and read a 
televant page. That was enough. It was observed, “ You can’t argue 
against a book”, But in the near future enormous crowds of boys and 
girls will leave school after a short primary education of perhaps six 
years under the new schemes for universal education, and this gives a 
new urgency to the supply of literature written from the Christian 
point of view. 


2. This urgency is hardly appreciated by the Anglican Church. 

While the Communists of Hungary and Roumania are sending most 
attractive magazines to addresses found in the telephone directory, and 
Christian bodies of other persuasions are producing newspapers which 
ate read by tens of thousands (the West African Challenge, owned by the 
Sudan Interior Mission, claims a circulation of 30,000, which is higher 
even than that of the P7/ot), we, as a Church, are not convinced. There 


* The Rev. John Hargreaves is a missionary in the Yoruba Mission (South- 
west Nigeria) of the C.M.S. 
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is a fine chain of Christian bookshops, but we are still wanting the 
Christian books. 


3. The supply of Christian books is a work to which African Church leaders 
are happy for missionaries to contribute. 

It seems worth while saying this because at this moment it is well 
known that there are many pieces of work which Africans no longer 
want Europeans to do, particularly in the sphere of administration. 
The supply of Christian literature can be said to be a genuine “ task 
for the hour ”’ since it is something for which members of a Missionary 
Society are both wanted and needed. 


4. In this article the term “ Christian Literature”’ is used chiefly for simple 
theological text-books and devotional and other Christian books for private 
use, both English and Vernacular. 


This is not to under-estimate the need for Christian journalism 
(whether on the lines of a “‘ Christian Newspaper ” or of Christian articles 
in the “secular” Press), or other forms of writing such as Correspond- 
ence Schools. But it appeared best to limit this discussion to the type of 
literature that seems to the present writer to be a priority. 


* * * 7k * 


With that introduction, an attempt will be made to review the process 
of supplying West Africa with Christian Literature in order to pick 
out what things are most needed. 

In brief the process seems to be: 


1. Discovering what books are most required. 

2. Finding writers with the inclination and ability to write. 

3. The recruiting or setting-aside of suitable people by Mission- 
ary Societies. 

4. Publishing. 

5. Distribution. 


1. Discovering what books are most required. 


Of the character of required books much study has already been made 
tespenally by Edinburgh House) and may be summarized under these 
eads : 

(2) A limited vocabulary, but not Basic English. 

(2) Simple sentence construction and straightforward narrative 
without “ flashbacks ” (which partly explains why a book 
like Jane Eyre is so very popular in schools and colleges). 

(¢) The absence of analogies and allusions connected with 
British urban life (which makes unsuitable so much other- 
wise good material). 

(d) The meeting of actual needs and problems felt in West 
Africa to-day. (A book written in England on the Creed 
would not refer to Re-incarnation ; but since this doctrine 
is tacitly assumed to be true by those readers we have in 
mind, it must be taken into account at many points). 

(e) Concreteness and numerous examples. 
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Although books in the vernacular and plain English ate both needed, 
plain English literature is more urgently needed. ‘Two reasons are 
suggested: First, that unless there is a sudden change of feeling, what 
is written in English is going to be taken more seriously than vernacular 
writing for a long time. Nationalism has not led to a respect for ver- 
naculars in West Africa. Secondly, that the expected development of 
ptimary education will fill the Coast with boys and girls who have 
enough English to read a simple book and who are longing to use their 
knowledge. 

On the question whether there is greater need for textbooks or for 
ptivate reading material, there is no doubt. Improvement in theo- 
logical training and in religious teaching in teacher-training colleges in 
a sense waits on the production of suitable textbooks. When these 
ate not available, teaching far too easily becomes a straight lecture with 
dictated notes. 

In order to be concrete the following list is given of the seven books 
of this type which seem to me most urgently needed at this moment : 

1. The Teaching of the Creed (taking into account the life of 
West Africa as it is now). 

2. The Truth and Inspiration of the Bible (with special reference 
to Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason, which appears to be 
read at least over the whole of Nigeria). 

3. A History of the Church in Africa (on the lines of Professor 
C. P. Groves’ proposed three-volume History, but in greatly 
abbreviated form). 

4. The Principles (rather than the history) of Christian Worship 
(which could form a basis for development of genuinely 
African forms). 

5. A catechist’s handbook for Baptism, Confirmation, and 
Communicants’ Classes. 

6. A study of the Life of Christ, showing the implications for a 
disciple of to-day in West Africa. 

7. A Consideration of the most influential of the Sects (Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, S.D.A., etc.). 


2. Finding writers with inclination and ability. 

When this, the second stage in the process, is under discussion, it is 
sometimes said that “only Africans can write for Africa”. Of course 
it will be far better when Christian literature for Africa is being produced 
‘by Africans, but it is unrealistic to suggest that this is happening now 
or is likely to happen in the near future. In fact almost every African 
who might have been engaged in writing seems at present to be engulfed 
in duties of administration, and very few religious books have recently 
come from the pens of West Africans. In the meantime, books must 
be produced, and what foreigners can find time to do has been proved 
in several cases to meet a real need. John Christian Looks at Life, referred 
to above, is very popular, and was written by two people who were 
Joing full-time teaching work: and both are foreigners. 

But it is a forlorn hope that enough literature can be produced by 
joeople already doing full-time jobs. In 1952 a Nigerian committee was 
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appointed with the humble aim of writing between them a series of 
six 2d. pamphlets in the vernacular on the foundations of the Faith, 
to be used by Baptism candidates and others. All the members of the 
committee were doing full-time work, some two men’s work, and in 
spite of keenness, the year came to an end with only one pamphlet 
completed. : ; 

Is it possible to find writers who have enough time to write and 
who at the same time ate living in close touch with those for whom 
they are writing? Perhaps an answer can be found under the next 
head. 


3. The recruiting or setting-aside of suitable people by the sending societies. 


The International Committee for Christian Literature in Africa has 
done—and is doing—much to make known the needs in literature. 
But ultimately there is little that even that body can do unless the 
missionary societies, fully convinced that writing Christian books is as 
important as teaching children, are able to release the people who could 
actually write and the money to support them. By “ missionary 
societies? is meant their home committees, for the stimulus in this 
must come from the ‘ 
seas, in West Africa at least, are so much concerned with the increasing 
difficulty of meeting existing and inherited commitments, and so hard 
pressed by local demand to give priority to education that they are 
hardly able to set aside men or money for work that would bring no 


‘sending-country ”. Mission committees over- . 


quick returns and which rouses no enthusiasm amongst the ordinary - 


members of the local Church. 

It might be said, of course, that West Africa is worse off in this 
respect than other areas. ‘The recent setting aside by the London 
Missionary Society of men to write for Tamil-speaking peoples of Malaya 
and by the Methodists of a missionary to spend three years in a full-time 
job of co-ordinating the writing of English and vernacular material 
throughout their African missions might suggest this. But it does not 
really seem to be so. One missionary society which has work in many 
parts of the world keeps a list of overseas jobs for which missionaries 
are needed. It is compiled from the requests that come in from the 
overseas missions. Of the sixty-eight vacant posts at present on the 
list not one is concerned even indirectly with the writings of Christian 
literature. It certainly appears as though nearly everything in this 


task of producing the needed books depends on the attitude and action | 


of the societies’? home committees. 


This article is written from the point of view of a missionary in West | 
Africa and to suggest what steps home committees could take is out- | 


side its scope. Perhaps actual recruiting for “ Christian writers” is 
possible, or the making of grants to enable an African to be temporarily 
released from his duties in order to write or to receive training in writing 
for publication. An immediate line to explore would appear to be the 
seconding of a missionary who has had experience in Africa to write 
for a year or two, or, where this is not possible, to make it financially 
possible for one who usually does a two or two-and-a-half-year tour to 
devote the last six months of it to writing. 
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4. Publishing. 

This fourth stage in the process, and its risks in connection with this 
sort of book are not a subject for amateur discussion, but there is one 
point that is perhaps worth making. It seems that, increasingly, books 
written with a West African reading public in mind are going to sell 
in Britain too, About fifteen years ago The Bible, What It Is and What 
Is In It was produced, in Basic English, for African use. Earlier this 
year I found that this was a text-book at a Church Training College in 
England, although a member of staff said it was “ too hard for some of 
the class”! Last year Mr. Kingsley Williams’ New Testament in Plain 
English was published. It had been written out of the author’s experi- 
ence in West Africa and with an African public in mind: yet one of 
the two joint publishers recently reported a sale of ten thousand already 
in Britain. 

Evidence such as this does not in the least show that Britain and 
Africa have the same needs, but that when someone writes a book 

specifically for use in West Africa it is going to be increasingly probable 
that it will be acceptable in Britain, and therefore is much less of a pub- 
lishing risk than such books have been in the past. 


5. Distribution. 

This has for years been regarded in West Africa as the most unsatis- 
factory part of the whole process, but there are signs that many of its 
“problems may soon be solved. 

Partly owing to the expected gigantic growth in primary education, 
the Colonial Office appointed two one-man commissions—one in 1950, 
the other in 1953—to make recommendations as to supply and distribu- 
tion of school text-books. At the time when this is being written it 
is not yet possible to say what official action will follow the most recent 
Report. But it is hoped that existing Mission Bookshops may receive 
‘substantial grants, probably from the Colonial Development Fund, to 
enable them to expand, particularly in the matter of Distributing Vans. 

Such assistance would naturally improve distribution all round, and 
not only in the matter of school text-books. 


* * * * * 


Finally, some conclusions, already referred to above, may be noted : 
1. The present situation in West Africa makes the production of 
Christian books both an opportunity and a matter of ex- 
treme urgency. 
2. Although vernacular and plain English are both needed, the 
greater need is for plain English. 
3. Text-books in religious subjects are needed more than private 
reading matter. 
| 4. The initiative in getting these books written and in seconding 
and maintaining writers must still come from the Mission- 
aty Society home committees, 


NIGERIA TO-DAY: THE 
EDUCATIONAL SITUATION 


By E. F. WILKINSON* 


HAVE been asked to review the educational situation, but educa- 
| tion cannot be considered in isolation from other aspects of 
national and Church life. And to-day it is more than ever 
necessaty to take into account the influence of the changing political 
situation. I see four factors which ate constantly before those concerned 
with Christian education in Nigeria, and they demand increasing atten- 
tion month by month. ‘They are: 
1. The influence of political aspirations and party prestige on the 
churches. 
2. The “ Africanisation”’ of administrative posts in church and 
school. 
3. The likely reduction of primary education from eight years to 
six, coupled with the intention to make it free and compulsory, 
4. An intensified drift from the land to the towns. 

I would like to enlarge on{these points and then consider the educational 
policy of the churches for the future in the light of them. 

There is hardly a statement which can be made about Nigeria, and 
certainly not a generalization, which cannot be contradicted with a 
a measure of truth by someone who has lived in a different area or 
moved in a different social circle. But this must not be allowed to 
frighten one into saying nothing. 

Until recently the expansion of education, both in Church schools 
and in those which can be described loosely as “‘ State schools ”—Govern- 
ment and Native Authority schools—has been steadily growing. When 
trade recession came the best-laid plans went haywire; in years of 
recovery grants increased and stable progress was made in the number 
of schools opened and, sometimes, in the quality of the teaching. 

It is no longer true that ninety per cent. of the schools are in the 
hands of missions and churches, but they still control a very consider- 
able majority of them, Some churches have more than they can handle 
with any high degree of educational efficiency or incentive to specifically 
Christian living. In the early days the school was the chief week-day 
expression of the churches’ life. Nowadays education makes such de- 
mands upon the time and administrative ability of the pastors who 
are frequently school managers, that there is a tendency to regard the 
Church as the handmaid of the school. The denominational loyalty of 
a village has been known to change according to the mission that could 
provide the mote attractive school. 


1. The influence of political aspirations and party prestige on educational 
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policy has come to the fore recently. The slogan “ Self Government 
in 1956” has had the effect of making the political parties put out am- 
bitious and short-term policies which, if implemented by that date, 
will give them good cause to claim that they have moved faster than 
the British Government has ever done, and will provide clear-cut 
achievements to put before the electorate when they come to the polls 
again. I will deal with these proposals under the next two heads. 

It has been generally welcomed that a number of senior teachers and 
some pastors have been elected to the regional Houses of Assembly 
and to the central House of Representatives. At the present stage of 
development it would be difficult to find a sufficient number of informed 
and influential members of the Christian community for political service 
without calling upon these two professions. But there has been some 
cause for regret at a lack of out-spoken Christian witness in debate in 
the Houses. When a party leader made a most unfortunate utterance 
about the possible use of Mau Mau tactics in Nigetia it was a Moslem, 
not a Christian, who rose to rebuke the use of such threats in a re- 
sponsible assembly. When the House of Representatives debated the 
introduction of State Lotteries there was, I understand, only one repre- 
sentative—a pastor—who spoke against the measure, though the Chris- 
tian Council had taken steps to see that every member of the House 
had had his attention drawn to the implications of such legislation. 
It was a topic on which only outspoken African opinion could have 
had much influence, but such comment could readily have been con- 
strued as against the financial interests of the country and therefore 
un-nationalist. 

The Christian Council, last June, decided to make a further pro- 
nouncement on Christianity and Political development, enlarging upon 
the statement made by the 1951 Council which emphasized the funda- 
mental rights and equalities of all men before God, and that the Church 
could not be identified with any one political party. In view of the 
impending advent of self-government the Council wished to draw 
attention to the dual loyalties of a Christian to his country and to the 
wider fellowship of the Catholic Church which is neither black nor 
white. It was obvious that the committee appointed to produce so 
important a statement should be largely Nigerian, yet considerable re- 
luctance was shown by Nigerian leaders to act upon it. These incidents 
ate not of importance in themselves; I regard them as “ straws in the 
wind ”’, but they help one to realize the difficult posit on of the Nigerian 
Christian who naturally shares in the political aspirations of his country. 
If he shows keen appreciation of the larger loyalties of the Church he 
is apt to be accused of being a “ Yes Man” to the imperialists. 

Ultimately no country can escape the consequences of its history and 
of the stark economic facts of its developing situation. But we Euro- 
peans who ate so enamoured of reasonableness and orderly growth and 
development cannot wisely assume that these will be the over-riding 
ptinciples guiding Nigeria through the next decade or two. This is 


| the age of legend, myth and slogan. And these are so highly charged 


with emotion that only in the school of inescapable responsibility and 
often bitter experience will the limitations of reality be revealed. One 
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cannot contemplate self-government in 1956 without some misgiving, 
especially on behalf of the small African who is likely to suffer at the 
hands of some unscrupulous fellow-countrymen. There is a level of 
political and economic morality below which a government cannot 
function. There are indications that Nigeria is near to that limit. Yet 
I believe it to be true that the sooner self-government comes the better 
will it be for the country in the end. That responsibility is a burden 
to be borne as well as an opportunity to be exploited can be learnt only 
by being responsible. 

2. Africanisation. ‘The Anglican, Methodist and Presbyterian Churches 
have given a lead in promoting Africans to positions of high authority. 
We have three diocesan Bishops who ate Nigerians. With the excep- 


tion of a few girls’ schools, all the primary education of the country. 


and most of the secondary teaching is given through African teachers. 
Where Africanisation is new, is in the realm of administration of educa- 
tion and in the principalship of secondary schools and training colleges. 
And we have some very fine and devoted principals. 

Secondary schools which have developed with the aid of grants from 
the Commonwealth Development and Welfare Fund are required to 
function under Boards of Governors usually representing the local 
community, the churches and the educational and political services. 
Europeans ate sometimes rectuited to the staff of such schools under 
African principals. Experience in other countries leads us to hope 
that this will be a natural and happy development, but at present there 
ate factors in Nigeria which seem adverse to it. A school will gain in 
prestige by having a European on its staff. The African Principal will 
welcome him for this if for no other reason, but he is not necessarily 
so welcome to his other African colleagues, especially if he is enthusiastic 
for the numerous out-of-school activities which contribute so much to 
the life of a good school in England or Scotland. The African staff 
are inclined to pursue a less energetic tradition. At present a European 
in this service suffers under a form of racial discrimination in reverse, 
because of the clamant demand that principals and senior administrators 
be African. The time may come when Nigerians will be willing to see 
a vacant post filled by the man best suited to it, be he black or white ; 
but that attitude is not common to-day. 

In the southern regions the whole administration of the Church and 
the direction of educational policy—especially in the Anglican, Methodist 
and Presbyterian churches—is directed by a Board, Synod or Authority 
on which Africans out-number their European colleagues by five or 
six to one. Some of the most heartening experiences that I can recall 
have been my attendances at such gatherings, with their high sense of 
responsibility and a down-to-earth understanding of the local conditions 
and of the teachers whose work they have to control, It is increasingly 
tight and proper that Nigerian education should be directed by Nigerians, 
but the fact remains that, in general, they ate anxious to increase the 
quantity of schools and scholars, while their European colleagues are 
more concerned to secure that quality of education which shall best 
contribute to the building of a strong charactered and devout Christian 
community. 
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Outside the circle of enlightened Christian educators one will find 
either the demand that the churches act as educational handmaids to 
the Local Authority or the demand that the time has come to haud 
over all education to the unifying control of the Local Authority which 
will have no truck with denominational interests, and often shows little 
understanding of the place of religion in school life. We must, there- 
fore, be particularly thankful for the clear stand taken by the African 
Education Conference, at Cambridge last year, which affirms that educa- 
tion must have a religious foundation, and foresees its development in 
terms of a partnership between the churches and the rest of the com- 
munity, acting through Government. 

The adolescent age is an awkward one, whether for the individual, 
the tribe or the emerging nation. In spite of all that is claimed to-day 
for a golden age of African culture in the past, the fact remains that the 
young educated Nigerian is caught up in a process which is largely 
imitative of Europe and, therefore, second-hand. He lacks sound 
ctiteria for self--criticism and, with ancient beliefs and sanctions 
crumbling, he is apt to make expediency his guide. That is no firm 
foundation on which to build a nation. Never was there more need 
for the principles which can be firmly established only on the rock 
that is Christ. 

3. Lhe third factor which I would consider is the proposed reduction 
of the period of primary schooling from eight to six years. Universal, 
free, compulsory education is one of the hallmarks of a civilized country. 
Nigeria wants this as soon as possible but, as yet, there are nothing like 
enough teachers, buildings or funds to provide for the great increase 
envisaged. To this end educational rating is being introduced through 
much of the country, and rates varying from 35. to 45s. per taxable male 
are being levied. The wide difference between the rates is some indica- 
tion of the different situations in different parts of the country. Speaking 
from memory, 6s. to 8s. would be high in Yorubaland while rates of 
305. to 4os. ate not uncommon in the east. In some parts there is less 
interest in education than there used to be, since it has been found that 
a Standard VI pass is no sure passport to a renumerative job. 

Short course, emergency training colleges are being set up by the 
Ministers of education. And teachers are sometimes obtained from 
existing church schools and training centres to staff them. It is proposed 
to open the Standard VI examination this year to Standard V pupils, 
in order to comb them out of the schools in readiness for the lopping 
off of the top two standards which should save a lot of expense. It is 
difficult to believe that within a few years the inevitable decline in the 
standard of teaching will have been made up by increased efficiency in 
teacher training. I am convinced that one cannot cut down the efficiency 
of primary schools, even for a few years only, without passing on that 
lowered standard to the secondary schools and training colleges. There 
is to be a corresponding increase in secondary schools. The present 
ratio of secondary school places available to ex-primary pupils is, I 
believe, about one in ten. Hundreds of scholarships are being offered 
to those who will come forward for training as secondary school teachers 
and for many other professions. A colleague of mine, very well qualified 
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to have views on the suitability of candidates for such scholarships, has 
referred to “ The scandal of the scholarship ramp.” There is nothing 
much that the churches can do about this, but it ought to affect their 
thinking when they plan for the most effective use of their limited re- 
sources of teachers and funds. ‘ ; 

4. The fourth factor that I mentioned is the danger of an increasing 
drift from the land to the towns. We are all aware of the fact that 
school boys generally are loath to go back to their fathers’ farms and 
the dull routine of village life. Strenuous efforts are being made to 
overcome this, but they meet with sadly limited success. The profession 
of Rural Science Teacher is popular, but rural training centres which 
fit a lad to become a farmer himself, rather than to receive a regular 
salary for demonstrating farming methods to others, does not make a 
wide appeal. In some rural areas there is opposition to universal educa- 
tion, for they say “‘ Who will be left to help on the farm if all the children 
ate at school?” I fear it is inevitable that a sudden increase in the 
ptimary schools will still further reduce the number of lads who will 
be happy to take up subsistence farming and market gardening and 
village industries. I do not see whence a new type of teacher will emerge 
whose enthusiasm for rural life will be such that he can turn the interests 
of his pupils to sound agricultural methods or village industries, and 
be able to show them that there is steady money to be made in such 
a life. The proportion of farmers to the increasing population is de- 
creasing. The number of boys milling round in the towns after non- 
productive jobs that will get them nowhere is distressingly high, and 
the problems of soil erosion and, in parts, over-population, are of 
increasing severity. 

In the light of such considerations as these the last two Christian 
Councils, of 1951 and 1953, recommended to the churches a policy of 
educational priorities. Briefly, they are that we should concentrate our 
limited resources on teacher training, girls’ education and on a limited 
number of secondary schools of the highest quality. We should try 
to train teachers for more than our own needs, so that we can supply 
an over-flow of good Christian teachers for Local Authority and Govern- 
ment Schools. We should concentrate on girls’ schools and home 
training centres because the strength of the church depends upon the 
Christ-like home life of its members. And through first-class secondary 
schools we would help to produce Christian leaders in many walks of life. 

This does not imply that we should turn away from any worth-while 
ptimary education that we ate now giving, but that we refuse to be 
dominated by the clamant demands for constant expansion. The State 
must now shoulder its nation-wide responsibility for education, and the 
churches and missions should be free to concentrate their efforts where 
they will make, by the grace of God, their greatest spiritual impact. 

I would go further than merely to urge the importance of these 
priorities. I believe the time has come when the Churches must enter 
more fully into the field variously known as informal, adult and funda- 
mental education. There is truth in the accusation that “ the Church 
neglects her younger members when they need her most —when they 
leave school. Of course, we have done a good deal in the way of in- 
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formal education, and have done it for a long time, in Church Councils 
and Mothers’ Union branches and women’s guilds, Sunday schools and 
youth groups. But the fact remains that the Church often fails to make 
a concerted impact upon the community as a whole. For centuries 
medieval Christendom provided education and the beginnings of social 
services in her works of charity, in the name of Christ. There was no 
one else to do it. For less than one century the Church has done the 
same in Nigeria, and now the state is taking up its responsibility for 
these services with, I fear, more zeal for accomplishment than recogni- 
tion of the demands on personal dedication that such service requires. 
It is not a time for us hurriedly to change our policy, to give up good 
work which is being done in schools and training centres, in dispensaries 
and hospitals, but the time is ripe for new ventures, and these are largely 


in the realm of expense-free work, if we can but provide the initial 


leadership and inspiration. There are many activities, usually regarded 
as of secondary importance to the Churches, which should be brought 
into the centre of the picture, and become activities for which Christians 
accept a greater demand upon their services than is usual in Nigeria 
to-day. They are not new; they are apt to be spasmodic, and to rise 
and fall with temporary enthusiasms. Our aim should be to call out 
sufficient dedicated leadership to make them endemic in every vital 
Christian community. I have referred to the school as being in its 
eatly days the week-day expression of the Church’s life. To-day there 
is a wider range of activities through which the Church should reach 
out to her own young people and to her unevangelized brethren. I 
will do little more than list them: Adult literacy classes ; village book- 
stalls; evening classes and debates; folk dancing; farmers’ clubs ; 
soil conservation societies ; young wives’ groups and matriage guidance 
clinics. Is there a hint of professional jealousy in the opposition that 
these last sometimes meet with from the clergy? Then there are the 
Boys’ Brigade, the Scouts and Guides. It is tragic when sometimes 
these activities take people away from the Church’s fellowship. All of 
them ought to be the out-reach of that fellowship. Both town and 
village life can be woefully dull to those whose interests have not been 
healthily stimulated. It soon becomes woefully gross to those whose 
instincts and interests are wrongly stirred. The Christian community 
should provide interests and demanding opportunities for service for all 
its members. There is need for a concerted attack upon the false idea, 
now so prevalent, that the only activities worth effort are those which 
lead to a certificate for having which you can claim to be paid. 

The provocative statement has been made that the purpose of mission- 
ary activity is not to save souls but to provide the permanent machinery 
whereby souls may be saved. If, as I believe, there is much truth in 
this it emphasizes the vital importance of so strengthening the life of 
the local Christian community that it becomes a living witness to the 
inexhaustible riches that are in Christ. 

It would be natural to me to go further at this point, and to emphasize 
the importance of inter-denominational and union work, and to discuss 
the many difficulties involved in it. But this opens up matters better 
left to others at another time. 
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THE CHURCH IN BRITISH 
GUIANA 


By L. F. ROONEY* 


Gehenna”: the magenta-gowned figure rose to his feet to 
protest that hot as South America was, he hoped that he 
had yet to qualify for episcopal jurisdiction of the Inferno. . 

The Vicar’s confusion arose from the difficulty that English-speaking 
people have in appreciating that the “u” in Guiana is silent, and the 
native pronunciation of the name of the Colony might better be rendered 
by the spelling of Gi-anna. There was a further complication that the 
name Demerara, the appellation of the most important river and its 
sutrounding county has in the past so often been used to designate the 
three counties of Demerara, Berbice and Essequebo. So to-day with 
British Guiana in our newspaper headlines and our National Bird, the 
Toucan, on so many of the advertisement hoardings, I have been asked 
to tell you something of the Church in the Diocese of Guiana. 

Sir Walter Raleigh writes in his journal of the Indians of Guiana. 
To-day the descendants of these aboriginal inhabitants are termed, in 
Government jargon, the Amerindians, and apart from certain reserva- 
tions in the far interior have largely been assimilated into the general 
population. Constantly in the files of correspondence, both when the 
Dutch ruled the Colony and when the British took over, one finds the 
plea of “ more hand labour” for the sugar, cocoa and cotton planta- 
tions. Our forefathers’ answer to this plea was to import “ prime 
slaves” from Africa, (including a certain number of female slaves for 
breeding purposes), and when the blot of slavery was expunged from 
the British Constitution, they developed a system of “ indenture ” 
by which “ coolies ” from India were imported to work for a number 
of yeats with certain conditions agreed upon for their return to their 
native land, or for land and compensation within the Colony. Later 
in the archives we read of Chinese (many from the gaols of Pekin !), 
Madieran Portuguese, Syrian Traders, Jews—all swelling the ranks of 
the Guiana “ hotch-potch of nations”, To-day, the official figures give 
a total population of 425,000 (the country is about the size of England 
and Wales), of which just under 200,000 claim East Indian (Coolie) 
descent and 150,000 negroid origin. Mixed peoples are recorded as 
50,000, and Europeans just under 4,000. 

It is difficult to map the distribution of population without the de- 
tailed figures, but it does give a fair picture of the situation if we say 
that ninety per cent. of the people of Guiana live on the coast. The 
tich alluvial plain produces sugar (export figure 180,000 tons) and 
tice (30,000). Products of manufacture are “ Demerara Rum” (two 


Ms O™ speaker to-night,” said the Vicar, “is the Bishop of 
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million gallons) and molasses (five million). My personal observation 
leads me to generalize by saying that the majority of the field workers 
are of East Indian descent and the negroid element prefers to be “ Tech- 


| nical’’—working in the sugar estate factories, garages, transport, etc. 


The organization of sugar and sugar products is on a plantation system. 
Highly capitalized companies own the estates, and the workers reside on 
the plantations and in many cases live on estate-owned houses. Thete 
ate two main groups—the field workers and the factory workers. The 
former ate paid on a piece-work basis, and the latter on time trates. 
In both cases there is a seasonal variation of pay with the needs of the 
harvesting and factory working, but in no case, provided a man is a 
willing worker, is there any cause for poverty or need. Ample social 
amenities and medical services are maintained both by the Government 
and the Estate Owners (Messrs. Booker Bros., McConnell and Co. have 
an excellent Scholarship scheme for their workers who wish to train 
fot higher positions). In the rice industry on the other hand the work 
is mainly by peasants, and is very largely a family and communal affair. 
The Government has tried, in recent years, to develop the Maichony 
Abary Scheme for rice and to mechanize the industry, but of the 13,000 
rice-growers of the colony only under 1,000 ate embraced in this project. 
Again, my limited experience of the coast is that, ideal as this communal 
basis for rice farming sounds (where each man helps out his neigh- 
bout’s family in the back-breaking work of planting out the rice seed- 
lings in the flooded fields and the harvest toil in a boiling sun), in practice 
the moneylender looms large on the economic horizon, and even to-day 
injustice and oppression are not unknown from this quarter. 

So much for the coast. Inland, over the vast areas of tropical forest 
—termed the “ Bush ”’—we find population where there is something 


| to interest them. The most valuable mineral exploited is Bauxite. This 


is the ore from which aluminium is smelted. The largest mine (open 
cast) lies some fifty miles inland at Mackenzie on the Demerara River. 
In tons, the export tops two million, but the total number of employees 
in the industry fluctuates only around the 3,000 mark. At Mackenzie 
the level of wages is high compared with the rest of the Colony, and 
housing estates are laid out by the Company for its employees. Their 
friendliness to the Church is seen in the presentation of an “ Adonized 
aluminium Archiepiscopal Staff’’ to the Bishop of Guiana (The Most 
Reverend Alan John Knight, M.A., LL.B., D.D.) upon his election to 
the Archbishopric of the West Indies, and in the building (free 
of charge) of an aluminium Church and parsonage for the Catholic 
Chutch—the Anglicans on one side and the Romans on the other. 
(Under the Rev. M. Heal, I am told the local people find little difference 
in the worship forms of the Church, once the language difficulty has 
been mastered !) 

Timber has recently come to the forefront of the news with the taking 
ovet by the Colonial Development Corporation of much of the Green- 
heart forests. Greenheart is the most famous of our many timbers, 
as being water resistant it is an excellent material for piling and dock 
construction. Extraction is difficult owing to the great weight per 
cubic foot of the wood, and also the fact that it is heavier than water 
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and has to be moved on great floats or pontoons. There are numerous 
little groups of men working for private contractors in the wood- 
cutting business, but except where there is a large amount of capital 
to build roads and supply heavy duty transport facilities, the timber 
business is limited to a ten-mile fringe of the navigable rivers. In the 
further Bush, gold and diamonds and lesser-known minerals like Colum- 
bite manganese attract small groups of workers and prospectors. 

Now, against this background can we set the activity of the Church 
in the Diocese of Guiana. Administered from London and later from 
the See of Barbados, the S.P.G. and the C.M.S. made possible the ful- 
filling of vocations in the “wilds of the Guiana coast”. The first 
Bishop of Guiana was W. Percy Austin, consecrated in 1842, and 
the honour of Archbishopric of the West Indian Province came to 
Guiana in 1883 when Bishop Percy Austin was elected, and again in 
1950 when Alan John Knight, the present Bishop, was taised to the 
Archiepiscopal chair. Our Bishops have always been travellers, and 
numerous prints of “ his Lordship ” (clad in gaiters and apron) standing 
upright in an Indian canoe (a feat needing no mean agility) are pre- 
served in the Diocesan archives. Bishop Knight told me on one occasion 
that out of 365 days in the former year he had only slept in his own 
house for 162 nights. (At this juncture we were sitting on the road- 
side 112 miles from my Vicarage and eating corned beef out of a tin, 
while the driver tinkered about with the innards of the lorry.) Right 
along the coast there is the “ English Parochial system ”’ established with 
the modern English feature of a priest with five or six churches under 
his care, but with the un-English system of seven or eight schools as 
well. In the Bush, as far as possible there are churches and schools 
at the strategic points of communications served by the Vicar travelling 
round at (erratic) intervals . . . but, more often than not the Parish 
Priest says his daily Mass on the kitchen table or an outdoor improvised 
altar with a small group of “ the Faithful ”’, before going on to the next 
“house Church ”’. 

The unity of the Church is maintained in the person of the Bishop ; 
the year is not complete in the eyes of the villagers if “‘ His Grace” 
(or more usually “ Our Grace”) has not slept at least one night among 
his people, but more than that the synodical system of government 
serves to remind the “ man in the pew ” of his fellowship in the Diocese. 
At the Annual Meeting of the parish the electors (those who have made 
at least three communions per year and paid at least a halfpenny per day 
towards expenses) select their representatives on the local “ Vestry ” 
and also one representative for each fifty communicants to sit on the 
Diocesan Synod. On the Tuesday after Low Sunday, the Synod 
assembles in Georgetown, and after the first Cathedral service old 
friendships ate renewed and news exchanged from the furthest limits of 
the Diocese. 

For the Individual Christian, in the parishes there is a scheme of Com- 
munion Cards which is unfamiliar in England. At the Confirmation 
Service the Bishop hands to the newly-confirmed his “ Certificate? and 
also a small piece of paste-board upon which is inscribed his diocese, 
parish, name and address. On the front of the card is a ruled space for 


—— 
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tecotding Communions made, and on the reverse side spaces fot receipts 
for Church Dues. On approaching the altar the Communicant hands 
his card to the Chutchwarden, who, after the service, marks it and 
returns it to the box under the initial letter of the owner. During the 
following week the Communicant fetches his card, and should he be 
moved to pay his “tax”? puts something “on account” in the box 
and receives his receipt. The Episcopal admonition is that “if every 
communicant gave a halfpenny per day the Diocese would be solvent ”’, 
and this is the ideal that is held up to Church people. . . and held up 
very strongly when application is made for god-parentage, marriage or 
burial. With the record of Communions on the face of the card the 
Guianese priest is less distressed than his English brother when a petson 
from another parish, unknown to him, seeks to stand as a sponsor ! 
These cards are interchangeable throughout the West Indian Province 
and renewed (of a different colour) annually. 

Church finance, repairs to the Vicarage gutters, subscription to outside 
appeals are anxieties with us as in other parts of the world, but particu- 
larly at this time, with the political unrest in the colony, coming as it 
has at “‘ harvest time ” (when the sale of harvest goods swells the paro- 
chial coffers) I do feel that the Diocese will be faced this year with many 
monetaty worries. As ever, it is the faithful poor who are most careful 
in the payment of their Church dues, and it is these people (who, in 
my experience are not frightfully interested in “self government” so 
long as they can live in peace) that are suffering, and going to suffer, 


under the present regime. The S.P.G., the Society of the Faith, the 


Guiana Diocesan Association (Treasurer, Mr. W. G. H. Rawlinson, 


674, Lexham Gardens, London, W.8) are doing their utmost at the 


moment to alleviate the financial worry from the already ovet-taxed 
strength of the Bishop, and I would commend this need most earnestly 


to you who are reading these words. To offset this (rather back-handed) 


ce 


appeal I must tell you of two “ money raisers” that amused me when 
I joined the staff in 1943. ‘The first is the “ Auction Concert”. Mr A. 
comes to the Chairman and puts down 34. to pay for Miss B. to sing 
(ot do something equally embarrassing). Miss B. buys herself out 
for 4d., only to be “ raised” by Mr. A. to 1s. 6d. The auction goes 
on (the Chairman collecting the individual bids each time) until either 
Miss B. sings, or the top limit (in my parish, 25. 6d.) is reached by the 
persecuted artist. Then, a “Rally of the nations” is a grand social 
affair. For three months the parishioners, having been issued with 


| catds upon which is printed the Church’s name, etc. and about five 
| tows of o’s, importune every passer-by for a “punch”. This means 
| the card-holder received a cent (a halfpenny) from his victim, who then 
| punches the card with a pin (a form of receipt). On the day appointed 


the teams of collectors (each with the name of a nation, a flower, a saint, 
etc.) collect in the school and march in procession (with whistle and 
drum, if available) to the church. On entry the Clergyman, being seated 
in his chair before the altar, the procession, now singing a hymn (or 


| rather “jiving” it—“‘ Faith of our fathers”’ is a favourite) approach 
| the altar. 


“‘Faarther, do yet know where we bin?” ... 
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I shake my head. 

“We bin gathering in de Lord’s vineyard!” ] 

And then, “plonk”, a bag of coins is cast into my lap. Rapidly 
the Churchwardens count the “ harvest ”’, and after the concluding hymn 
the “ results ”? are announced and we repair to the school-room to dance, 
and consume large quantities of food and drink. Somehow, I cannot 
quite imagine this in a staid English parish ! 

Although July 18th of this year saw the ordination of the first Chinese 
priest of the colony, and thus at last the representation on the Diocesan 
staff of each racial group (the first aboriginal Indian—John Bennet— 
was otdained in 1950) there is a racial tension even within the church. 
I have sad memories of the last Diocesan synod when one native priest 
during the debate on the provision of four months’ furlough after four 
years’ work for each priest in the Diocese, told the Archbishop “ You 
treat us like pigs.”” His Grace was pointing out that we could not ask 
the English Church through its “ foreign missions ” to give West Indian 
clergy four months in England after four years’ service when so many 
of the English priests had not had a holiday for many years .. . in the 
case of clergy of European origin for health reasons it was advisable 
for them to return to their native clime after a period in the tropics, 
and that during that time they were at the disposal of the Missionary 
Societies for deputation work ... but alas! the point was not—and is 
not—grasped, and even among the officers of the church the dragon of 
racial discrimination raises its ugly head. 

The motto on the Colony badge is Damus Petivimusque Vicissim. We 
have given you Demerara sugar, rice, bauxite and, most recently, a 
political headache . . . in return we ask that the English Church does 
all within its power to smooth the way for those who see their vocation 
in the “land of many waters”... . Don’t let us have the stigma of being 
a place “ where you can get ordained even if the English Bishops refuse 
you”... alas! such erastianism is not unknown in the history of the 
West Indies. We need men and money as does every other part of 
the Church, but the men that come (as come they will) must come over 
in response to Gon’s Call, and the money (as coming it is) from the 


love of the Body of Christ in England for the struggling congregations 
overseas. 


RECENT MISSIONARY PUBLICATIONS 


Stand Therefore! By Bishop Michael Furtse (S.P.C.K., 17s. 6d.). Bishop 
Furse has written, in the light of his experience as a Diocesan 
Bishop in England and in South Africa, a book of wide general 
interest and of challenge to all who are concerned with the Church’s 
organization, financial administration and, particularly, its witness 
concerning Christian marriage. 


The Story of a Mission (The Sierra Leone Church). By Bishop T. S. 
Johnson (S.P.C.K., 8s. Gd.). A detailed and informative presenta- 
tion of the growth and development of the Church in Sierra Leone 
by one who has played a distinguished part in it. 
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 LAYMEN IN THE CHURCH 
OF JAPAN 


By LEONORA E. LEA* 


| Numericat BACKGROUND 


} EFORE one can speak of the place and work of laymen in the 
B Church of Japan, it is advisable to take a moment to find them 
and count them. ‘This would secure getting their number in 
| the right proportion and avoid misunderstanding from the beginning. 
_ _Of all the countries in the world Japan has the smallest percentage 
) of Christians, about one-half per cent, or 400,000 out of a population 
| of 80,000,000. Of these 400,000, between 50,000 and 60,000 are Angli- 
| cans. There are ten dioceses with their Bishops and about 196 clergy. 
As Bishop Yashiro once pointed out, the total number of members of the 
Anglican Church in Japan does not amount to more than the congrega- 
tions of ten of the larger churches together in England or America. 

Of the fifty to sixty thousand members the children, the youths and 
the elderly folk comprise 85 per cent., leaving a thin layer of 15 per cent. 
'of people in the middle between the ages of twenty-five and fifty— 
people in their prime, people generally denoted by the name of “ lay- 
men”. ‘These are the busy folks, the bread-winners, the reconstructors 
and re-organizers of the devastated country to whom the rapid recovery 
of the country is due, but in this generation there is but a small sprinkling 
‘of them in the Church. It will take from ten to twenty years from now 
)to know whether the younger generation will continue in numbers as 
‘they are and in their allegiance to the Church. 


Pe _ sees on ee ee 
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/ONE ASPECT OF THE MISSIONARY AS THE LAYMAN SEES HIM 


__ As the laymen have to support the clergy, let us see how the mission- 
‘ary appears to them. For over ninety years missionaries have been 
‘coming to Japan from their Mother Churches with the security behind 
ithem of guaranteed salaries. Many came from endowed Churches 
‘where fluctuations in stipends did not arise to mar the relationship 
‘between the priest and his laymen. Conversions were few and slow 
among these highly intellectual and conservative people, and when the 
lcall to the Ministry was felt by some, it was a natural step for the mission- 
aries to appeal to their Mother Churches to support the native clergy 
‘until such time as the numbers of the laity would increase sufficiently 
to support their own people. But the missionaries always found diffi- 
‘culty in stirring up the laity to support their clergy, and yet they were 
in the best position to do this as they could be impersonal about it. 
|All attempts were extremely half-hearted. Hokkaido was the first 
| + Miss Leonora E. Lee, an S.P.G. missionary, is Acting Headmistress of 
3t. Michael’s International School, Kobe, and Dean of Shoin Junior College, 
= 


a 
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diocese to attempt complete self-support, and failed so badly that the 
clergy were in a miserable plight. When eventually Tokyo and Osaka 
elected their first Japanese Bishops and became self-supporting dioceses, 
they wete still only nominally so and received large grants, even larger 
than some of the missionary dioceses, up to the time of the outbreak 
of the Pacific War. In 1940 when the Church of Japan through political 
pressure declared herself independent of the Mother Churches a large 
proportion of the stipends of the clergy had been still coming from 
abroad. 


BuDDHIST AND SHINTO SELF-SUPPORT 


The chief reason for the half-heartedness on the part of the Japanese 
laity with regard to supporting their clergy was because the idea was 
new to them. Japanese Buddhist and Shinto priests are literally self- 
supporting ; they do not depend on the contributions of their believers 
but live by their own wits in secular positions. If a Buddhist priest is 
well-known, it will more frequently be for his scholarship in a certain 
line unrelated to religion, his wealth or his business, rather than for any 
doctrinal or pastoral work connected with his calling. The contribu- 
tions of the believers generally go to the building of beautiful temples 
and their upkeep. The Christian Church is therefore bringing in an 
innovation when she urges “supporting the clergy from the pockets 
of the laity’? a personal and somewhat embarrassing innovation, if it 
has to be done by the clergy themselves, and this is where the mission- 
aries in their impersonal position can still help. 


THe War AND AFTER 


During the War the clergy were forced to take sidework as the funds 
bequeathed to them by the retiring missionaries ran out. The Japanese 
contributions did not increase for two reasons: (1) Many of the laity 
deserted the Church on account of the disfavour into which Christianity 
had fallen and because of the persecution, actual and threatened, which 
lasted for four years during the struggle of some of the leaders to save the 
Church from being swallowed up in the political amalgamation of the 
Protestant denominations. (2) The faithful laymen were unable to 
increase their contributions because the Japanese Government had lost 
control of the food distribution and most of the food was diverted to 
the black market, so that the whole country had to buy on the black 
market in order to survive at all. 

When the war ended and the Church had won through victoriously 
in its struggle against the amalgamation, and had thereby gained the 
respect of the Japanese government authorities and of the denomina- 
tions who had succumbed to the amalgamation, it was felt by sensitive 
laymen of the Church that something should be done for the stipends 
of the clergy, but their own lives were still at stake, and so when the 
clergy did not give up their secular jobs but clung to them, this gave 
the laity an excuse to postpone the day when they would have to face 
the issue squarely. 


Gradually the clergy of finer calibre gave up theit sidework, and 


, 
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those who threw themselves into the opportunities for evangelism which 
4 surrounded them soon found that they were not only too busy to do 
| sidework, but also that the increase in numbers of their congregations 
automatically solved the problems of their stipends. 

| Anxious to help the clergy to return to their own work, the Church 
| of America made a special grant for a limited period of years to be added 
«to the stipends of the clergy. Again this afforded an excuse on the 
) part of the laity for not facing at present the question of their ultimate 
responsibility. So much for the history of the general attitude of the 
laity towards the stipends of the clergy. But in a country where the 
Anglican Church is not the State Church, where no churches ate en- 
| dowed, where the numbers are small and the cost of living high, the 
| struggle towards self-support is bound to be great and progress slow, 
: but there is no other solution than to creep towards a stable system of 
. self-support. 


! 
‘i 
\ 
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| THE JAPANESE CONGREGATION 


| Since the planting of the Church in key places has been the aim of 
| missionary work from the time of St. Paul, this has been adhered to 
/in Japan until there are now 296 churches throughout the country, 
) making an average of, say, 150 members to one church, and 15,000 
! Christians scattered in the country and towns where there ate no churches. 
It is doubtful whether a Japanese church will ever have a membership 
) of more than 150 to 200 at the most. Psychologically it seems impossible 
| for a church to grow beyond this. Instead, new churches grow where 
/ small groups can be gathered together. This seems to suit the national 
(| character, the family character, better. This was observed by a mission- 
ary Bishop twenty-five years ago, and still seems to hold good. What 
‘this means to the responsibility of the small number of wage-earning 
laymen of each congregation can well be imagined; it is a heavy one 
/ indeed. 


|) THE PRIVILEGES OF THE Larry 


_ The number of communicants in a Church determines the number 
) of lay delegates that Church may send to Synod meeting of the Diocese. 
} When one realizes that sixty members are entitled to send one member, 
‘it is not long before any keen laymen of ability in the Church can make 
\ himself felt in the business of the diocese. The lay delegates therefore 
| slightly out-number the clergy except in dioceses where the distances 
/ are great and a Church on account of expense does not avail itself of 
) the privilege of sending as many delegates as it is entitled to. 

The Synod of the Diocese elects a Standing Committee of three 
4 clergy and three laymen. One of the latter is the Diocesan treasurer. 
} Frequently these three men ate men of high character, and the treasurer 
¥ may be a very spiritually-minded man. Their work is usually honorary, 
) and the steady growth of the Church owes much to these men. 

At a meeting of the diocesan synod three clerical and three lay dele- 
| gates are elected to attend the triennial General Synod of the Province 
| of Japan. In this way three of the prominent laymen of the Diocese 
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take part in the general organization of the Church, become familiar 
with the Constitution and Canons, have a voice in the missionary work 
in country places and abroad, and come in contact with the representa- 
tives of the Churches abroad who are helping the Church to stand on 
its own feet. 

At the election of a Bishop of a diocese the clergy and the laymen 
vote separately. No Bishop can be elected who has not obtained two- 
thirds of the votes of each group voting separately. This secures the 
Bishop an even support, and lays on the laity an equal responsibility 
with the clergy for the election of the Bishop of their diocese. 

The General Synod of the Church of Japan at every session elects 
the officers who serve on the Executive Committee of the Synod, 
genetally known as the National Council. This Council is divided into 
departments dealing with Organization, Social Work, Literature, Educa- 
tion, Liturgy and all the usual activities of the Church. Of the sixty- 
seven officers, fifty-one are clergy and seventeen laymen. 


Work CAmps 


We tutn now to a new type of work now populat in Europe and 
otiginated by the W.C.C. and the IL.M.C. These are the work camps. 
The Youth Department of the National Christian Council and the 
Y.M.C.A. started these in Japan. Youths from abroad came to this 
country to organize these camps. Their work is to build houses, make 
gardens, clear roads and land. As a means of Christian fellowship 
between the Christians of this land and other countries these have been 
successful, There are certain drawbacks however which should be 
mentioned: (1) The language spoken has to be English, and therefore 
only educated Japanese youths are able to participate with ease. (2) The 
Japanese have to pay their own travelling expenses to and from the 
camp and their own board for the duration, therefore only the well-to-do 
youths can join, as on account of the high cost of living most youths 
have to work during the summer to ease the situation in their own 
homes. (3) The type of work done in the way of building is completely 
foreign. The buildings are of excellent materials, substantial and 
enduring, and also expensive. It is therefore impossible for the youths 
of Japan to imitate this sort of work on their own; it is not practical 
and does not suit the needs of this country at the present time. But, 
despite these drawbacks, fellowship has been gained and friendships 
made which may lead eventually to unanticipated possibilities. 


RuraL EVANGELISM 


Since the end of the war there has been more emphasis laid on 
missionaty work in the cural districts. Christian Agricultural Centres 
have been established in various parts of the country—at Arima, Hok- 
kaido, Yamanashi, Kiyosato, etc. Of these, the best known to the 
Church is that started at Kiyosato by Dr. Paul Rusch, an American 
layman, and his branch of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. The advan- 
tages of such work are: (1) they can be run by laymen, (2) they help 
the food situation and are therefore practical, (3) they teach better 
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farming methods. The tendency for these centres is to run to seculat 
seed, to end up by becoming merely social centres. Unless they main- 
_ tain at all costs their original aim of evangelization, of pteaching the 
| Gospel to those who have not heard, of continual teaching and nurturing 
of the young Christians and of bringing all and sundry into the fold 
of the Church, they will end up by being social centres which anybody 
could have started. 


CHRISTIAN RurAL CENTRE AND Work Camp CoMBINED 


The work being done at the Tarumi Christian Centre in the hills 
neat Kobe is worth mentioning because of its combination of both 
' types of work. In the first place it is a permanent place where houses 
are being built and agriculture is being started. And work camps are 
held from time to time by the Christians of Kobe city for the erecting 
of a new building on these premises. Rich and poor, educated and 
uneducated, can join. For two-thirds of the price it costs for a pro- 
fessional carpenter to build a house, twenty youths can build it and feed 
themselves at the same time. ‘The type of house built is suitable to 
_ the country and the work which these youths learn to do can be imitated 
elsewhere at any time. As it is certain that this type of work camp 
with a permanent motive behind it will undoubtedly spread, it may 
be worth while to mention certain characteristics of this work. 

(1) The Japanese, like the early Anglo-Saxons who invaded Britain, 
tend to go all out to attain a certain end for a short period of time rather 
to sustain steady work over a long period. Consequently the work- 
camp type of work is admirably suited to them. 

(2) The family system in Japan is so strong that a work camp is most 
successful when whole families take part in the work as they do at 
| Tarumi. The Bishop, some clergy, ordinands, school teachers, labourers, 
farmers, jobless people with their wives, children and grandmothers all 
go out to work. The womenfolk learn the art of plastering, the old 
folks cook the meals, the children sift the sand and carry the plaster 
and fetch water. 

(3) Problem youths, tired mothers, abandoned widows, despondent 
teachers, even men suffering from anguish of heart over Communism, 
all are welcomed and invited and find a solution in the fellowship of 
the life of the Church. 

(4) The day may start with a celebration of the Holy Communion 
and/or with Matins. A talk will be given for instruction. At the 
noon hour there will be intercessions and the evening will end with 
Evensong. 

(5) Over a space of a year and a half eight houses have been built 
_ at Tarumi in this way, providing something permanent as a result in 
| the way of six living houses, a chapel and a meeting hall. Seven people 
have been provided with a permanent means of making their living 
' by raising chickens and turkeys, growing vegetables and keeping cows. 
- The houses are let when needed for school girls’ camps, for meetings 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and even for weddings. A Sunday School 
has been opened for the children of the neighbouring villages. 
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THE JAPANESE AND CLUBS 


The Japanese as a nation are not given to club life as we know it 
in the West. Church clubs, social clubs and charity clubs have not 
been known till recently. All clubs in Japan have been groups of people 
bent on the study of some branch of culture, such as painting, tea cere- 
mony, heroic song singing, flower arrangement, etc. They are serious 
clubs rather than social in purpose. The youths attending schools 
and colleges ate keen on clubs for sports, dramatics, dancing (of late), 
but the tendency is to graduate from club life altogether when they 
go out into the world as business men. 


THe WOMEN OF THE CHURCH 


The women of the Church have taken very happily to the serious 
motive of their Church club. The early English missionaries started 
a branch of the Mothers’ Union in Japan and the American missionaries 
a branch of their Woman’s Auxiliary. But on the acquisition of For- 
mosa in 1898 after the China War and the opportunity offered thereby 
for evangelistic work in that island these two women’s organizations 
amalgamated and formed the present Fujin Hojokai. While the Mission 
Board of the Church sent priests to Formosa, the Fujin Hojokai under- 
took to raise funds to send women catechists. Keen interest was sus- 
tained in this missionary work in Formosa, Manchuria and Brazil up 
until the time when Japan was shorn of all her colonies at the end of 
World War I. 

To raise the funds to support work abroad (which now since the 
end of the war is limited to the Island of Okinawa) the women hold 
bazaars. ‘These are social affairs as well, and bring the women together 
in a unity not attainable by mere attendance at church on Sundays. 
The whole life of the Church is their business ; they assist in weddings 
and funerals, make visitors welcome from abroad, help the Theology 
students in training and collect food and money in times of natural 
disasters. While they work for their own churches they are united 
by an organization which has its central committee in Tokyo. The 
Fujin Hojokai is the handmaid of the Church, and has succeeded so far 
in keeping a perfect balance between its independence and its relation- 
ship to the churches. 


A LAYMEN’s MovEMENT 


There is no corresponding body of laymen connected with the Chutch. 
The Hon. Francis B. Sayre is now in Japan, and as a layman himself 
is feeling his way towards the organization of a Laymen’s Movement 
in this country. The suggestion has engendered interesting and fruitful 
discussion on various subjects: (1) Should the movement be started 
from the top, namely from the House of Bishops and Dr. Sayre himself, 
or from the bottom, by each congregation beginning to work on its 
own? (2) Should the movement be an organization in itself with a 
purpose and activities of its own apart from, though allied to, the Church 
or should a laymen’s organization in each church start to work for its 
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own church and then link up with the same organizations in the other 
churches? (3) Should it be a permanent organization for vatious 
| activities, or should it set out to accomplish a certain programme of 
| evangelization limited to a certain time ? This year will no doubt show 
| which way the wind is blowing. Will an organization be born which 
| is equivalent to the women’s organization? Or will the laymen awake 
) to the need of taking an active part themselves in the spread of the 
i Gospel? Is a big vision what is needed to vitalize this small fifteen per 
' cent. of the membership of the Church ? 

But what is the small and faithful fifteen per cent. doing for its 
Church? Their work is inconspicuous but not negligible. A few 
take services in the Church in the absence of the priest, many read the 
lessons and act as servers, some preach at evensong. Men teach in the 
Sunday Schools, play the organ, train the choirs, act as treasurers, write 
] the notices, duplicate the magazines, and do other kinds of office work, 
_and all this is voluntary and unpaid work. 


THe WiIpER MisstionNaARY VISION 


Before the war the C.M.S. and S.P.G. and the Mission Boards of 
the Churches of Canada and America gave scholarships to promising 
young clergy and theology students to enable them to study abroad. 
Scholarships were occasionally granted to laymen who promised to give 
) so many years of service in mission schools on their return to Japan. 
It is a sign of the new missionary era and the new vision that these 
same societies are willing to give further education to promising young 
laymen of the Church without tying them to work in mission schools, 
but rather encouraging them to teach in non-Christian universities and 
schools, and also to take good positions in large companies and banks 
/ where they may make a more striking witness to their faith. This is 
in keeping with the ideas of the Presiding Bishop of the Church of 
) Japan, and will be of great assistance to the Bishops of all the dioceses. 

Bishop Yashiro pointed out to the missionaries in Japan at a recent 
meeting that statistics drawn up by certain schools in the country re- 
vealed that most of the intellectual youths of the day in Japan are inter- 
? ested in Communism, while Christianity draws those who are interested 
in the English language, in music and Church singing, in the social life 
' of the Church, those who hope to go abroad and those who like English 
| and American people. The question is how can we appeal to the in- 
' tellectuals and the leaders among the youths of to-day. Undoubtedly 
} one answer is to plant men of high calibre in the universities all over 
| the country. We need keen Christian professors, teachers, doctors and 
| business men to attract the right type of young folk into the fold of 
} the Church. 


| ForEIGN LAyMEN IN JAPAN AND THE OccuPATION FORCES 


It is greatly to be regretted that so many fine English and American 
Christian business men in this country are so little interested in the 
growth of the Japanese Church. They go to their English services 
| faithfully, but they are old-fashioned compared with their opposite 
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numbers in their home countties. If in their spare time a certain group 
of them could show interest in the work of the Church here, evangeliza- 
tion would proceed at double its present pace. If they brought the 
people who work in their offices to a Japanese Church the result would 
be most effective. 

Much has been said in reports and the papers that is detrimental to 
the Occupation Forces in Japan, but little has appeared in print about 
the valuable services rendered by individuals here and there, who have 
taken the trouble to look for the local Church, to attend services, though 
they understand nothing, and to offer their services in taking an English 
Bible Class for the young men and women who can understand. The 
number of G.I.’s and even English naval officers doing this is small 
but sensational. 

There ate openings in the universities and schools in Japan for foreign 
teachers to teach the English language. If these posts are filled by good 
Christian men and women from England or elsewhere their oppor- 
tunities will be limitless. 

As one young Japanese scientist said to the writer, ““When you 
preach the Gospel to us or do us a kindness, we take no notice, because 
we know that that is your profession and you are paid for it, or you 
do it to obtain some private religious merit for yourself, but when a 
soldier or a business man uses his spate time to do the same things 
for us, we really do wonder why he does it. The other day an American 
took me to a restaurant to have tea, and he asked me to pray. Though 
I do not believe in a God I prayed, because he asked me to, and some- 
thing has happened to me, and I seriously want.to know now why you 
believe in the Resurrection of Jesus.” 

The day when we built model churches and schools, that is hot- 
houses of Christian teaching, is now giving place to a day in which 
we send key men into all walks of life, for the Church has been established 
and now it must expand. 


RECENT BOOKS ON COMMUNISM 


Signs of the Times (John Drewett: The Highway Press, 65.) ex- 
amines Nationalism and Communism as spiritual forces claiming 
to meet the human needs of purpose, significance and security. 


Christian Faith and Communist Faith (edited by Professor D. M. 
Mackinnon: Macmillan, ats.). A series of studies by Anglican 
writers on “ Marxism, Leninism and Stalinism”, and the philo- 
sophical issues which they raise. There follow studies of the 
faith of the New Testament and the Christian understanding of 
human life and destiny. 


Essential books for the understanding of the power of Communism 
and its challenge to Christianity throughout the world. 


Printed in Great Britain by Wyman & Sons Lid., London, Reading and Fakenham 
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